The Beja Tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland
and paganism, e.g., bell-ringing at a birth, and the use of
a camel as a scapegoat lingered on into Islam.
In A.D. 640 Amr Ibn El As, the General of the Caliph
Omar, conquered Egypt. Among the Arabs of his army
was the Rabya Tribe, and it was they who invaded the
Northern Bisharin Country in about 850, and reopened
the gold-mines. Relations between Moslem Arabs and
Christian Beja were naturally hostile, and there was much
fighting, but later there was intermarriage (just as the
Juhaina Arab Emirs married Nubian women in the 14th
century). An Islamisation followed, which, though only
skin-deep at first, gained enough strength to induce the
Beja to call their children by Moslem names (Mohammed,
Hussein, etc.), and to bury their dead facing Mecca. This
change took place about A.D. 1000-1300, and it is to this
period that the coastal watch-towers of stone and coral,
the fishtail tombs of Erkowit, and the vast necropolis of
Maman (North of Kassala) are to be ascribed.
Most of the traditional heroes of the Beja, whose names
appear in songs, perhaps also belong to this period, viz, :
Shakaital who gave his name to a mountain near Sinkat,
Husi and Yoihammi sung of by women on wedding days,
and Owiho, at whose name the Beja brandish their weapons*
The historian, Yagubi (A.D. 891), describes six separate
Beja Kingdoms, at the time of the Arab invasion, between
the Nile and the Red Sea as far South as Dahlak archi-
pelago. He mentions the Amarar but no other clans that
are now known. The Hadendowa and Bisharin had not
then become separate tribes. The Northern Beja were
friendly with the Moslems, but the Central tribes who
extended to Khor Baraka were pagan, believed in magic
and plucked out their eyelashes and front teeth : the
Southernmost were Christians in Abyssinian territory and
paid tribute to the King of Kings.
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